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One of the best known Educationists of the day 
writes :—‘ Mr. Gregory’s manual is simply magnificent.’ 


CHAS. W. REECE, Esq., Lecturer on , Pupil- 
Teachers’ School, Thomas Street, London, i ites :—‘I 
have no hesitation in saying that the book isa splendid one, 
Mr. Gregory should be proud of it. I shall certainly recommend 
it. It ought to be not only in the hands of those for whom it is 
ym written, but also of every teacher of geography, 

illustrations, type, and style of publication will be appre- 
ciated by all.’ 

J. FARISH, Esq., Head Master Pupil-Teachers’ School, 
Manchester, writes :—‘ I have no hesitation in ing that it 
will prove to be admirably suited for those for whom it has been 
specially designed. It has my hearty commendation.’ 

The University Correspondent says:—‘ This manual 
begins with some luminous explanations of various lineal, angu- 
lar, and superficial measurements used in physlography, and 
ends with a short classification of the races of mankind. The 
treatment is throughout full and lucid ; the matter’ and well 
chosen ; the numerous original drawings are highly instructive 
(¢.g., those illustrating the causes of air-currents on pp. 154, 
156) ; the printing is clear ; the binding, and execution of the 
cuts, leave nothing to be desired ; and at the end of most of the 
eighteen chapters into which the book is divided there is added 
a useful summary of the contents of the chapter,’ 

The Journal of Education says :—‘ Consists of 
compactly written chapters on those essential facts that should 
be well in the ion of every elementary teacher of geo- 
graphy. Each chapter ends with a of its contents, 
and sets of examination papers for pupil for Queen’s 








Scholarships, and for Certificates, are given at the end of the 
book, Much 8 has been taken to give thoro 


explanations of difficult phenomena, and the numerous 
diagrams and pictures are well chosen and apt. The 


information given is usually well up to date.’ 


The Royal College of Science Magazine, says :— ‘ Astro- 
nomical and Physical phenomena are dealt with in such a com- 
prehensive, simple, and accurate manner, as must at once 
recommend it to pil-teachers and scholarship students, for 
whom it is pineds ly intended. Teachers of E tary, and 
even Advanced Physiography, would do well to adopt it asa 
coutrbddls 1. auldinies dalle chalinatnanant find the Astronomical 
portions particularly — at the end of their first year. The 
style is lucid, and easy for Elementary students to understand ; 
the numerous illustrations and diagrams are excellent. A reca) 
itulation at the end of each chapter will be found very useful for 
examination work.’ 


Nature says :—‘ The neral conception and arrangement of 
this volume are very good, and the same may be sald of the 
— — wet f The 
ter on the rotation Earth consequent phenomena 
E coccolingly good, as is the follo one on its revolution. 
The account of eclipses and of the tides 
calculated to render these phenomena in i learners. 
The chapters on the atmosphere and its movements are also 
clear and instructive, as are on oceans and ocean currents. 
The numerous illustrations-are clear, and elucidate 
more difficult problems discussed.’ 
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Hew Inspection Questions. 


-_-s_eee 


(We shall always be glad to receive (ia strict confidence) bona 
fide \uspection Questions and Drawing Examinations from our 
readers.—Ev. FP. 7.) 


Test CARDS FOR STANDARD VI.—Boys. 


No. 1. 
1. Be bow erany Gaye will gf qpltene be spent at the rate of 
84 shillings in three days? 
2. Reduce 17 yda 1 ft. 6 ins, to the decimal of one mile, 


164 of 
3- Simplify shorty: 


ra A girl has £450 in the bank. What sum will it amount to 
in 7 years at 3} per cent. simple interest ? 


No, 2. 


1. If 48 men earn 196s. in 3 days, what will 144 men earn in 
a1 days? 


2. Reduce + and } to decimals. 
3. Find the value of 0°1625 of £5. 


4. A man bought a horse for £150 and sold it for £210, 
What was his gain per cent. ? 


No. 3. 
“4-4 
1. Simplify oo. 
2. Reduce + and ,, to decimals, and or} to a vulgar fraction. 
3. If ‘025 of a ton cost £8 10s., what will ‘25 of one cwt. cost? 


4. A boy y can dig a garden in § days and his brother can di 
it in 6 dave Ip how many days will they do it if they 
together ? 


No. 4. 


1. What fraction of 1} guineas is 3s. 6d.? 


1, If 83 horses consume 107 bushels of oats in 24 days, how 
many horses would consume 53} bushels in 18 days? 


3. Reduce ¢ and 1§ to decimals, 


4. Acan do a piece of work in 9 days, which B can do in 11 
days. In what time will they do it together ? 


No. 5. 


1. Reduce § of 2s, 3d. to the decimal of 13s. 6d. 
2. Add } of as. 6d. ; B of 5s. ; $ of ats, ; and yy of £1. 


3. Divide 77 half-crowns between two persons in the propor- 
tion of 2 : 5. 


If 29 men oe 1058. in 36 days, what would 116 men 
aul in 18 days? 
No, 6. 


1. What will 200 guineas amount to in 2 years at 4 °/, simple 
interest ? 


2. Reduce 4 and yy, to decimals. 
3. What is the value of 016275 of 10 guineas? 
4 Divide £57 between two girls, giving the one twice as 
mA OA om. ons 
No. 7. 
t. If } of 2 cwt. cost 128. what is the value of 3 of one ton? 
2. Reduce 19 of 2s. to the decimal of 10s, 6d, 
Sim 6} — 33 he 
3 ply ist 
4 Which is the greater, and by how much, ‘625 of 20s, or 
i of ats. ? 





No. 8. 
What is the simple interest on 200 guineas for 2} years at 
o parent? 
2. ES 2 ot te eee , what will 23 yards 
cost at 
3. Reduce #3 and }} to decimals. 
4 From the sum of 7$ and 83 take their difference, 


TEST QUESTIONS IN STANDARD VII.—Boys. 


No, 1. 


1. At what rate + eae atn anata £450 in 20 
years, simple interest ? 

2. If 45 Pee GP 1s Seg Neate, SER Ce St Ae 

girls earn £10 2s. 6d. 

ooh eel nents op hte t of 

25 percent. What was the selfing price = 
ccameey ppt ois be mya 

in 10 days. If work together in what time will they 

plough the same fic 


No. 2, 
1. What is the simple interest on £365 for two years at 
4 per cent, ? 
2. coene gnats Fee £9 dad sold it for £45 ; what-did I 
gain per cent. ? 
3 What income should I get from £1,050 invested in the 
Four per Cents. at 90? 


tts pty one guinea between two girls in the proportion 
a: 


No. 3. 
1. Aman ht si at Ib, and sold it at 84s, 
per cwt. What Sid ene a aid. oe * 
2. In what time will £500 amount to £1,000 at § per cent. 
simple interest ? 


3. A man receives £196 as income from the Three per Cents, 
at 98. What amount has he invested? = 


ots Divide £250 between two persons in the proportion 
2:3 


No. 4. 
1. In what time will £380 amount to £760 at § per cent. 
simple interest ? 
2. A man bought soap at ¢}d. per Ib. and sold it the rate of 
three guineas per cwt. What was the gain per cent. ? 
3- What income should I derive from an investment of 
Lig in the Four per Cents. at 80? 


4. Aman bought a watch for geet sold it at a profit of 
sok per cont. What was the selling price? 


No, 5. 
I buy an estate for £265 tos. and sell it td 
cent. What is the selling price ? om 33 
Or ie tea at 2 guineas ewt, and sell it to lose 12 
cent, hehe pitteet then | ee 
D Bab men een £508 Sie. Mageren Saye, wat wil nay aie 
earn in 21 days? 


4. What does £375 15s. amount to in 2} years at 2} per cent, 
simple interest ? 


No, 6, 
1. Aman ohana — oe ld it at t 
of 15 per cent. toe le pate i “eninge 


oe oe amount to in at 2 cent. 
én ksegp es ape } per 

ate hia dsc Urasao dated Sains asad i 
£4,000 in the Three per Cents. at 81? 


4. Find the average of 24, 36, 3, $, 2 and 9. 
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S Gourse of Object-Bessons and 
Elementary Science. 


(Adapted to the Syllabus of the New Code and of the London 
School Board.) 


BY RICHARD BALCHIN, 


ead Master under the School Board for London, 


In the last article it was stated that the work of 
Standard III. would embrace, in the first place, an 
advance in our classification of natural objects; 
second, a series of experimental simple lessons in 
physics ; and third, a few facts in geographical know- 
ledge. As to classification. In the First Standard 
we had the three kingdoms, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral. In Standard II. we advanced to the sub- 
kingdoms, viz., vertebrate and invertebrate animals ; 
flowering and flowerless plants; rocks and metals. 
Now we will take the first in each of these groups of 
sub-kingdoms, and proceed to divide them into 
classes. We will, for the present, leave invertebrate 
animals, flowerless plants, and metals out of con- 
sideration, so far as classifying them is concerned, 
We therefore proceed to a classification of vertebrata ; 
and will take as our basis :—circulation, respiration, 
and mode of birth. Considered under these three 
aspects, our sub-kingdom divides itself into the five 
classes: — fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals. Now I am perfectly well aware that many 
other considerations enter into the question of the 
classification of vertebrate animals besides these three; 
and not the least of them is the marvellous and most 
interesting fact of the appearance, in the long course 
of the Geological ages, of class after class, beginning 
at the lowest ; nay, the gradual merging of class into 
class, with many connecting and transitional forms, so 
that it is extremely difficult to draw any sharp line of 
separation between the classes. But we must 
remember we are in Standard III. What I par- 
ticularly wish in these lessons is to impart knowledge 
that shall be correct as far as it goes : to be absolutely 
accurate though elementary. I do not want these 
little boys to have to walearn anything when they get 
older and are inclined to carry their investigation 
farther. If, in after life, these boys, wishing to build 
up their store of knowledge, find that they must begin 
by clearing away the rotten foundation I have laid for 
them, what a fraud in their eyes shall I appear! 


VERTEBRATE ANIMALS.—CLASSIFICATION, 


4. Have ready diagrams of the ‘comparative sizes 
of animals,’ the interior organs of a fish, and the chart 
of human physio! Get from the boys what they 
know about the distinction between vertebrate and 
invertebrate animals. Let the boys name a number 
of members of the sub-kingdom vertebrata. Write 
on the board the names of about a dozen, all kinds 








mixed up together, but be careful to have examples of 
the five classes into which you eyes to group them, 
Now, as the boys have heard a good deal about 
classification, ask them how they would arrange the 
dozen whose names are on the board, into groups. 
After some considerable amount of chat, and, I may 
add, offtimes really intelligent suggestions from some 
few boys, I have found the general conclusion at 
first reached is a division into fwo classes, viz., animals 
that can fly, and animals that can’t. Then some boy 
discovers that among the animals that cannot fly 
there are some that have to live in the water, and 
others on dry land. Hence the boys arrive at a 
classification of all the vertebrates into Birds, Beasts, 
and Fishes; three classes. Some of the youngsters 
will even be ready with definitions, For ‘ definitions’ 
is a remarkably easy thing in the case of people who 
know little or nothing about the objects they are so 
ready todefine. The boys will tell you that a bird is an 
animal that flies in the air; a fish is one that lives in 
water; a beast lives on the land, but connot fly. 
Carry on a conversation about this classification and 
show its defects. For example, a bat can fly, but is 
not a bird. An emu cannot fly and és a bird. A 
whale lives in the sea, but is not a fish, Some jish can 
fly. The young frog is a tadpole and is a fish: 
afterwards it becomes a land animal and cannot live in 
water; is it a beast like an ox? The teacher must 
now lead the boys to see that their classification is 
founded upon the Aadits of animals and is defective. 
Now suggest another and better basis, viz., the 
structure of some of the organs, Such as the two we 
have had lessons upon ; the organs of circulation—and 
respiration. Our grouping upon ¢Ais basis gives us 
the five classes—fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, 


VERTEBRATE ANIMALS.—FisH, 


§. Have ready a diagram of the internal organs of 
a fish; a large picture of the same; and if possible a 
fresh herring for dissection, Also an ‘enema’ and 
basin of water. If there is a school aquarium, have 
it upon the table. Perhaps the school-keeper or 
some friend will lend a globe of gold-fish, Talk 
about the pictures; note the shape; if any boys 
have model boats, refer to the shape of the hull; that 
shape is best for speed which most nearly approaches 
the ‘lines’ of a mackerel. Then talk » he. the fins. 
Ask the boys what the gold-fish in the globe appear to 
be doing? Swallowing mouthfuls of water. Where 
does this water go to? The fish are really breathing 
the air which is # water. So lead to the gills. Cut 
open the ‘ flaps’ of the herring and show the gills; or 
point them out on the picture, In time the air in the 
water is all used up, so there must be fresh water given, 
just as we require fresh air. No lungs ina fish. Any 
blood? Yes, and also blood vessels, hence circula- 
tion, What is the organ of circulation, The heart. 
Point out the small heart in the picture, and try and 
find it in the herring; it is just under the lowest of 
the four gill-fringes. How many chambers has our 
heart? Four. Let the boys give their names. The 
heart of the herring has ¢wo only; the smaller is the 
auricle; the larger, the ventricle. Blood from the 
body enters the former, from which it is pumped to 
the latter, which in turn drives it to the gills. The 
blood does not return to the heart, but is at once dis- . 
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tributed all over the body. There is a fish, the 
lowest in the class, whose heart has only ene chamber. 
Here the circulation is effected just like the passage 
of water through an ‘enema’ which show, The con- 
clusion the boys are to be led to in this lesson is:—a 
fish is an animal with a back-bone, and breathes in 
water by means of gills, and has a heart with one or 
two chambers. Finish up the lesson with a chat about 
sea-fish and river-fish. Also tell the boys that the 
whale is not a fish, because it has lungs and not gills, 
and its heart has four chambers. 


(To be continued.) 


—- 0-——— 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ LATIN COURSE. 


BY L, HUXLEY, B.A., 
Classical Master Charterhouse School, 


This New Latin Course (specially written for Scholarship Can- 
didates) was begun in our issue of February 7th (No. 4., vol. XI.) 





Exercise XXI. 


1. Rex quondam Angliae erat, ndminé Henriciis, qu! jiiven- 
tiitém inter discrimind mult&é gess érat. 2. Is, diti exiil et Inops, 
tandem domum rédiit; régem, qui scéléri multi fécérit, regnd 
expil it ; ipse vdluntité tdtitis civititis rex factiis est. 3. Posted, 
quid jlrl sudrum servibat, léges-qué aequis fécit, pict et quiété 
sé victiirum esse spér@vit ; sed multis conjiratidn this pétibus, 
jam sénior regnum consilid, Spibiis, affinititibus firmatum, 
prtincipI ndn indignd tridére véluit. —_. 


Translation,—1, There was once a king of England, by name 
Henry, who had passed his youth among many adventures, 2, 
He, long an exile and in want, at length returned home; drove 
from the kingdom (= throne) the king, whe had committed 
many crimes; and was himself made king by the will of the 
whole state, 3. Afterwards, because he preserved the rights ot 
his (subjects) and made just laws, he hoped to live (he would 
live) in peace and repose; but, assailed by many conspiracies, 
he, now growing old, wished to hand-over the kingdom, 
strengthened by prudence, by wealth, and by marriage-ties, to 
a prince not unworthy. 


Retranslation,—t. The king married a wife from the Arabs, 
for he hoped to strengthen his kingdom by a foreign alliance. 
2. But the chief of the Arabs, whose sister he had married, 
resolved to drive out the king by treachery, and seize the king- 
dom, 3. Because he was able to visit his sister, he sought out 
the disloyal, and with them made a conspiracy. 


1. Marry, in matrimonium dic-tre (pf. dux-T) wife, uxér ; 
Arab, Ardb-(s) ; hoped to —, note the construction in sent. 
3 above ; strengthen, Arma-, fut. part. firmd-tirus ; foreign, 
externo- a-; alliance, #.¢., of marriage, as sent. 3. 

2. Whose, the gen. of gui is cijds; sister, sdrir-; resolve, 
stdtu-o, statu-i (constr. + infin.); treachery, priditiin- ; 
seize, occi~e-. N.B.—To drive out... and, may best be 
turned by abl. abs.: ‘the king being driven out’ (expu/so-). 
Similarly in 3: he sought out ... and (seek out, exyuir-o, 
exgwisiv-i, pf. part. exgwisito-). 

3. Visit, vis-de; disloyal, infid-. 








Exerciss XXII. 


1. At filius maximus nulla virtiité praeditus esse visus est. 
2. Héminés sbi Indpés, imprdbds, principé indignos, adjunxit. 
3- Cum his lidébit, pdtibat, ficindré étiam léoltité dnimi 
committébat ; vidtGrés énim ldtrénis méré pétébat. 4. Dié 
quédam finiis ex cdmitibus éjus in jis vdchtiis est. §. Hunc, 
causa dijlidic&ti, custédés in carctrem diicébant, cum princeps 
magnd clim6ré praetorium ingressiis, castddibus résistit, vinctum 
sibi, ut régis filis, poscit ; jiidicem déniqué, néqué précibus 
néqué minis inflexum, baciild fsit. 

Translation.—1. But his eldest son seemed to be endowed 
with no virtue. 2. He attached to himself needy and evil men, 
unworthy of a prince (note abl. after dignus and indignus). 3. 
With these he used to play, drink, even commit crimes 
his unstable character (lit., by lightness of mind); for he used to 
attack travellers in the manner of a highwayman. 4..One day 
one of his companions was summoned before a court of law. 5. 
The case being decided, the guards were taking him to prison, 
when the prince, with great uproar entering the Court, resists the 
guards (dat.), claims the prisoner for himself as the king’s son, 
and finally strikes with his stick the judge, influenced neither by 
his entreaties nor his threats. 


Retranslation.—t. To the needy he promised riches ; to those 
who had contracted debts, great prizes ; to the ambitious, hon- 
ours; to all he gave gifts and pledges of friendship. 2. This 
conspiracy made (abl. abs,), he made trial of his sister. 3. ‘This 
kingdom,’ he said, ‘which formerly belonged to the Arabs, I 
have long desired to recover. 4. Having obtained this excellent 
opportunity, I do not wish to pass it by. 5. Take this dagger ; 
by killing the king (abl. abs.) you will be the glory of your 
country.’ i 
1. Promise, promitt-, -mis-7; contract, confla- -vi; debts, aes 

(neut. aer-is), dlizénum (lit., someone else’s money) ; prize, 
praemis-p.; ambitious, ambitidso-; to all, omnibus ; gift, 
minis, -tr-is,n.; pledge, pignils, dr-is, n. 

2. Made, facto- a-; make trial of, senta- (+ acc.). 

3. Which (neut.) gwod; formerly, d/ims belonged to, tr. was 
to (dat.); I have long desired, jamdiidum cilpio (pres.) ; 
recover, récipere. 

4. Having obtained, nactus (def. pf. part.); excellent, optimo- a; 
opportunity, occdsion, f.; I do not wish, ndlo; pass by, 
practermitt-. 

§. Take, accip? (imperft.) ; dagger, pagidn, m.; kill, interfici-, 
(pf. fee-i, part. ~fecto-) ; glory, déus (dr), n. 


Exercise XXIII. 


1. Tum jiidex, fram principis nihil véritiis, eum qudque jiibét 
custddés in carcérem diictre. 2. Néqué haec rés regi ipsi patri 
principis displicult. 3. Immé véré gaudébat, quid judex tam. 
aequiis érat, neque princip! étiam peperctrat qui majestitem 
légis laestrat. 4. Princeps autem, miri dnimi magnitiidiné, 
iibi ad regnam accessit, jidicem tam prdbum visum, summis 


* hdnGribus affécit. 


Translation.—1. Then the judge, not in the least (lit., nothing, 
no whit) afraid of the prince’s anger, orders the guards to take 
him also to prison. 2. Nor did this affair displease (with dat., 
see Ex, xxvii. 1) the king himself, the prince’s father. 3. Nay, 
rather he rejoiced, because the judge was so impartial, and had 
not (megue = and—not) spared (dat.) even the prince, who had 
insulted the majesty of the law. 4. But the prince, with won- 
derful greatness of soul, when he came to the throne, bestowed 
the highest honours on the judge (who had) appeared so upright 
(lit., touched with the highest honours the judge). 


Note.—3. Immo, nay, rather; vivre, indeed, hardly needs 
translating. 
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Retranslation.—1. But she, hearing the design, was greatly 
alarmed ; for her consort was dearer to her than her so cruel 
brother, 2. Therefore she hid her fear for the time, and taking 
the dagger (abl. abs.), promised to kill the king next day. 3. 
But as soon as she returned home, she laid the matter before the 
king, who, because the Arab had shown himself a freebooter 
rather than a prince, ordered his guards to kill both him and the 
other conspirators. 


1. Hearing, &c., abl. abs., the design (constlio-, n.); being 


heard (audito-); greatly alarmed, ferterrito- a- ; consort,» 


conjiig- (nom, usu. conjunx); dear, cdro-, comparat. cdriér- ; 
to her, reflexive pron. stdi; than, guam; so, tam; cruel, 
Saevo. 

2. Hid, c@a-, pf. cavi; for, ad + acc.; time, tempor, n. 3 
taken, capto- ; promise, promitt-o, -misi, constr. as ‘ hope,’ 
Ex. xxi. 3; next, postéro- (time when = abl.). 

3- As soon as, simi (atqgue + pf.); return, rédeo, rediz; lay 
before, proépin-, -pdsu-t; show, praehe-, -bu-i; freebooter, 
latrin - (Apposn. to himself) ; rather, mdgts ; order, jitbe-, 
Juss-i; kill, interficére; him, do not use s? = the speaker ; 
other = the rest; therefore, cé#éi, not d//i; conspirator, 
conjiiratér ; both—and, -¢—?#. 


RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS, 


Qui, who (rel.) is declined from a stem guo-, M.N., gua-, F., 
as follows : 


M. F. N. 

Sing. N. qui que dd 

Acc. quem quam q 

G, ciijiis } 

D. cal for all grades 

Abl. quo qua qud 

Pl. N. qui quoe } 
Acc. quos quas _— 
G quérum quarum quorum 


D.Ab. —quibiis (or quis) for all grades 
The Interrogative guis only differs from gui relative in the 
Nom, Sing. ; the indefinite guis in Nom. Sing. and neut. 
N. Ace. pl. ’ 
Interrog. guis, who? 


n. {quis (quis) quid 
qui quae quéd 
Indef. Pronoun g#/s, any. 
. quis qua quid 
Sing. N. qui ow quad 
qua 
Pi. qui quoe a 


Note.—In both of these wis and gits compouhds are used 
chiefly as substantives ; gui and its compounds chiefly as adjec- 
tives; guid and its compounds a/ways as substantives; guod 
and its compounds a/ways as adjectives. 


——g———— 


Quarterly Arithmetical Tests. 


BY JOSEPH WOLLMAN, 
Head Master of the Wellgate Board School, Rotherham, 





*~STANDARD I.—First QUARTER. 


ie 2. 645 4. It takes 847 


531 203 slates to cover a 
19 > school, 536 to cover a 
5 3. 198 house, and 328 to 

284 75 a cover shed. How 


many does it take in 





SECOND QUARTER. 


a. 48 2. °25 4. If I take 347 
7 432 marbles from a a 
914 _ containing 618, how 
5 3. 270 many would be left? 
28 3 





—_———_— 


THIRD QUARTER. 


I. 309 2, 483 4. A man owes 25 
572 395 pounds to one person, 
185 36 to another, and 47 
49° 3+ 10r to athird. He has 
763 6 owing to him 1g 


pounds from one 
person and 58 from 
another. How much 
is he in debt P 


Stanparp II,.—First QuaRTER. 
I. 3,520 + 1,095 + 20,604 + 19,078 + 5,006 + 
8,467. 
2. 98,765 x 35. 
3. From 45,108 subtract 39,362. 


4. Three boys went nutting, and they got 7,502. 
One boy got 2,046, and another 2,917, How many 
did the third boy get ? 


SECOND QUARTER, 
1. What is the product of 708 and 59,086 ? 


2. Divide 42,054 by six, and write the answer in 
words, 


3. Take 9,804 from 50,060, 


4. George has 78 marbles, and William has 30 
times as many. How many have they together ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 
1, Find the difference between 29,708 and 30,650, 
2. What is the eleventh part of 96,415? 
3. 85,704 X 9,006, 


4. A farmer bought 68 cows at 17 pounds each, 
and 19 sheep for 72 pounds, How many pounds did 
he spend altogether ? 


SranparD ITI.—First Quarter. 
1. Divide 305,019 by 46, 
2. 568,729 x 6,580, 
3. How many times is 188 contained in 759,144? 


4. A piece of cloth was 200 yards inlength. There 
were cut from it 7 pieces each 9 yards long, 5 pieces 
each 11 yards long, and 8 pieces each 6 yards long, 
How many yards remained ? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. What is the sum of £854 15s. 74d., £201 138, 
r1}d., £739 16s. S$d., 4478 19s. 8¥d., and £690 
10s. 43d. 

2. How many hours would it take a train to travel 
two journeys of 789 miles and 821 miles at the rate 
of 35 miles an hour? 
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3. Subtract £853 os. 64d. from £3,490 75. 3fd. 
4. A farmer paid £150 for rent, £35 16s. 8d. for 
seed, and Ait 17s. 6d. for wages. He sold the 
produce of his fields for £520 10s, What did he 
gain ? 
Turrp QUARTER. 


1. What must be added to £94 17s. 114d, to 
make £6,003 138. 6d. ? 

2, There are 1,760 yards in a mile. If a postman 
takes one yard each step, and walks 16 miles a day, 
how many steps does he take in a fortnight? 

3. £76 18s. 44d. + £6,093 7s. 114d. + £8 6s. 
g}d. + £407,600 15s. ro}d. + £13 148. 5d. 

4. What should be paid for four books, when the 
first cost 3s. 9d., the second rod. less than the first, 
the third 8d, more than the second, and the fourth 
18. 3d, less than the third? 


Sranparp IV.—First QuaRTER. 


1. Multiply £96 11s. ofd. by 3,005. 

2. Divide £342,313 10s. 14d. by 503. 

3. A person gave a five pound note to pay for his 
lodgings during the month of July, at 2s, 9d. a day; 
what change should he receive ? 

4. Find the sum of 13 guineas,.9 half-crowns, 
25 sixpences, 54 shillings, and 27 pence, 


Second QUARTER, 


1. How many more farthings are there in a 
thousand guineas than a thousand pounds? - 

2. How often is 13 tons 13 cwt. 13 Ibs, contained 
in 1,474 tons 16 cwt. 2 qrs. 4 lbs, ? 

3. How many miles would 759 pieces of cloth 
reach, each piece being 160 yards in length ? 

4. A has 35 pounds of tea worth 3s. 4d. per pound, 
and he exchanges it with B for sugar at 34d. per 
pound; how many pounds of sugar must B give A ? 


THIRD QUARTER, 


1. Reduce 925,340 hours to years, days, and hours. 

2. If 25 qrs. 6 bus. 2 pks. be bought for £68 16s, 
8d., what is the price per quart? 

3. Bring 76 acres 19 sq. pls. 7 sq. ft. to square 
inches. 

4. The hind wheel of a carriage is 13 feet in 
circumference, and the fore wheel is 10 feet; how 
many revolutions will one make more than the other 
in 6 miles ? 


SranDarD V.—First Quarter. 


1. What is the value of 19 sq. yds. § sq. ft. 104 sq. 
in, at 138, 6d. per sq. yard P 

2. Find the cost of 8,102} tons at 14s. 8}d. per 
ton. 

3. How much is three hundred and fifty thousand 
and seventy-eight times twenty-nine and a_ half 
guineas P 

4. What would be the cost for 26 miles 2 fur. 
206 yds, at £5 10s, per mile? | 








Srconp QUARTER. 


1. If ror acres of land yielded 334 qrs. 4 bus. 
2 pks., how much was got from 52 acres of it? 
2. If, when malt costs 63s. a quarter, the price of 
a quart of ale is 44d., what should be its price when 
malt is at 66s, a quarter ? 
3. Find the cost of 53 cwt. 3 qrs. 11 Ibs. at 
47 18s. 8d. for 4 cwt. 
4. How much change should you get out of a £10 
note after paying the following bill :— 
56 table-books at 4 for 6d. ; 
8 dozen geographies at 2}d. each ; 
3,750 slate pencils at gs. 6d. per 1,000; 
72 rulers at 1s. 44d. per dozen ; 
26 atlases at 4s. 3d. each, 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. What must be added to the sum of 5; and ,*, 
to make $4? 

2. If 27 men can perform a piece of work in 15 
days, how many men must be added to the number 
that the work may be finished in three-fifths of the 
time ? 

3. Simplify (| + #) — (¢ + 4). 

4. How many oranges at 3 for 2d. should be given 
in exchange for 9 Ibs, of butter at 1s, 3d. per Ib., and 
7% lbs. of cheese at 10d. per Ib? 


Sranparp VI.—First Quarter. 


1. Find the result to four places of decimals of 
(10076 x 674°59) + ‘0958. 
(32 + 44) + 5% 
(23 — 15) of 35 

3. A tailor had 560 yards of cloth. He used *375 
of it, and then *64 of the remainder. How much 
had he left ? 

4. Multiply 074 by *35, and give the product as a 
decimal to six places, 


2. Simplify 





SECOND QUARTER. 


1. A farmer sold five lots of rye, each containing 
34 bus. 2} pks., for £40 7s, 1rd. How much ought 
100 qrs. of the same rye to fetch at that rate ? 

2. Reduce 5} chains to the decimal of 3? miles. 

3. A grocer bought a ton of tea for £168, and 
sold it at 1s. gd. a lb. How much did he gain on 
every sovereign of his outlay ? 

4. Express *0259 of a year in days, &c, 


Tuirp QUARTER. 


1. What is the interest on £93 15s. for } year at 
3% per cent. ? 

2. Aan do halfa piece of work in 5 days, and B 
can do a third of it in 4 days. How long would it 
take them to do the whole working together ? 

3. If £720 was placed in a bank at 3 per cent., 
and £790 4s. was withdrawn, how long was it 
deposited ? 
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4. A man left 6 of his money to his eldest son, Sranparp III, 
*25 to his second son, and the remainder, which was F 5 — 
£480, to his daughter, What was the second son's — SCONE. ae. 
share ? 1. 6,6304 39. £2,965 16s. 13d. = £§, 908 158. 6}d. 
2. 3,742,236,820. 46 hours, 394,240 steps 
STANDARD VII,—First QUARTER. 3 4,038 times, £2,637 6s. g}d. £413,793 38 4}. 
t. The average rainfall in a week was 2°74 inches, as he amg tae — 
The rainfall on Sunday was 3°18 inches, and on s IV 
Monday it was 1°09 inches. What was the average et 
for the remainder of the week ? Fiast. SECOND. 
2. At what rate per cent. will £260 amount to | ! 4290,142 2s. ojd. 48,000 farthings. 
£282 15s. in 2 years 4 months? s. _ 10s, 10}. 108 — 
3. A joiner earning 74d. per hour worked ina 4 yen oe 


week 9, 84, 10, 9}, 10}, and 54 hours, What was 


his average daily wages ? 


4. In a city of 240,000 inhabitants there was an 
average weekly. death-rate of 126. What was the 
average number of deaths per annum per thousand of 
the population ? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. If a grocer by selling tea at 2s. 2d. a Ib. gain 
30 per cent., what did he buy it at per cwt.? 

2. Three men hold a farm in common; one pays 
£97, another £79, and the third £100, as their 
shares of the rent. A rate of £34 tos. is levied on 
the farm ; what is each man’s portion ? 


3. If I buy coal at 12s. 6d. per ton, and sell it at 
a gain of 26 per cent., what quantity must I sell to 
gain £12 138, 6d,? 

4. What sum will amount to £685 12s. 8d. in 
year at 3} per cent, ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. If a broker buys at 10 per cent. discount, and 
sells at 10 per cent, premium, what is his gain per 
cent ? 

2, What income shall I derive from investing 
429,400 in bank shares at 245, paying 174 per 
cent. ? 

3. A person sold a house for £2,478 more than it 
cost him, and gained 35 per cent, What did he 
give for it? 

4. I had £900 stock in the 4 per cents, at 105, 
and transferred it to the 3 per cents at 75. What 
was the increase in my income? 


ANSWERS, 


STANDARD I, 


First, SECOND, THIRD, 
1. 845. 996. 2, 319. 
2. a pig 88. 
3. 1237 267. 95- 
4. 1,711 slates, 271 marbles. 31 pounds, 

STANDARD II, 

First. SECOND, TutrD, 
I. 57,77% 41,832,888, 
2. 3,456,775 7,009. 206 765. 
3- 5,746. 40,256. pe §0, 224. 
4 2,539 nuts, 2,418 marbles, 1,228 pounds, 











THIRD, 


I. 105 yrs, 230 dys, 20 hrs, 3. 477,466,524 sq. in. 
2. 2}d, 


4 792 revolutions, 


STANDARD V.—Fiast. 


1. £13 §s. 1d, 3. £10,843,666 ts. 
2. £5,950 7s. 11d. 4 £145 0s. 4}d. 
SECOND, 
1. 172 qrs. 2 bus. 
2. 43d. 
3 £106 15s. 119d. 
4 78.+£1+£1 15s. 7)d.+8s. 3d.4+ £5 10s. 6d. = £9 ts. 44d. 
£10— £9 Is. 4)d. = 18s, 74d. 
THIRD. 
1. 393. 3 whe 
2. 18 men, 4 315 oranges. 
STANDARD VI, 
First, SECOND, THIRD. 
1. 53°5165+ £186 13s. 4d. £1 ts. 10}d, 
2. 3H. "0190972. Syy days. 
3 126 yards, 3s. 4d. 3¢ years. 
4. °026318+ 9 days 11 hrs. 6 min. 40 sec. £800, 
STANDARD VII, 
First. _ SECOND. Tutrp, 
1. 2°982inches. £9 6s. 8d. 22% per cent. 
2. 3} percent. { 41 28 a £9 178. 64.5 9 100, 
3. 58. 6}d. 78 tons, £7,080, 
4. 27°3. £670. £1 16s, 
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ADOPTED IN TRAINING COLLEGES AND P.T. CENTRE SCHOOLS. 
Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. PRICE 3s. Gd. 





RLS) ARITHMETIC. 


A. C. DIXON, M.A., Senior Wrangler, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
AND 


GEORGE BEACH, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of the Higher Grade School, Macclesfield 


DIXON and BEACH'S GIRLS’ ARITHMETIC exactly meets in all 
respects the requirements of the New Circular (No. 297), issued February, 
1891, by the Education Department, 


[EXTRACT,] 


Memorandum on the Training and Instroction of Pupil. Teachers. 


A RITE ME TIC. 

*The papers pogeeet by the ig yee at the periodical examinations show that the teaching of 
Arithmetic leaves much to be desired. e arithmetical exercises have been too often limited to the working out 
of ‘sums,’ and have failed to exercise the reason of the learners in connexion with the meaning the 
theory of the rules employed. More attention will now be needed to this important part of the teachers’ 
training. In the ‘Instructions to Inspectors” (paragraph 25), those officers are enjoined ‘‘to ask the teacher of 
the class to give a demonstrative lesson.” And it is added that “he should so work out an example on the 
black-bo as te make the reason for every step in the process intelligible and in ing to the 
scholars.” It is manifest that this requirement cannot be fulfilled in schools in which the Pupil-Teacher in 
his time of study is simply told to sit down and work exercises, and is not helped and guided by his teacher to a 
right understanding of arithmetical principles.’ 


B&H Dixon and Beach’s GIRLS’ ARITHMETIC is also the only Treatise published dealing 
step by step with the difficulties usually encountered by Girls in studying Arithmetic. 


The Teacher's Aid says :—‘ This idea of specialising arithmetic for girls is a good idea and well carried out. The collaboration of a Senior 
Wrangler with the master of a public Elementary School has produced the practical yet scholarly result which might have been anticipated. 
The pupil will find that special pains and detailed attention to processes and rules have been given for her help ; the teacher will find the book 
a sure guide to intelligent teaching.’ 

The University Correspondent says :—*‘ It is characterized by its fulness of ation. So many girls whose education is carried far aim at 
becoming teachers, that a book like this, which gives prominence to methods of teaching, explains minutely the reasons of all 
rules, is especially valuable to them.’ 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘ This volume has been drawn up for those of the “‘ gentler sex who need special pains and detailed attention whilst 
studying arithmetic.” Only about one-fifth of the book is occupied with the earlier rules, including reduction, the remainder embracing com- 
mercial arithmetic and the more advanced work, with elementary mensuration. The different chapters are comprehensive in character, and 
have been constructed with care, one great object being to combine theory with practice—to endeavour not only to give problems for solution, 
but to obtain reasons for the steps by which the answer is to be attained. The explanatory matter is generally full and clear, and the exam 
fairly numerous, and contain a good variety of tests. The selection of model answers to Government questions set to girls is a 
striking feature, and ought to be very useful to pupil teachers and others similarly engaged.’ 

The Zducational News says :—‘ The book is an admirable one for all young arithmeticians, especially girls.’ . 

An Inspector’s Assistant writes :—‘It is an excellent book for pupil teachers and candidates for scholarship and certificate examinations. 
The of the rules, written in simple language, should make it a most valuable book to teachers generally. 





























London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
CERTIFICATE EXAM. Anthem for Foreign Missions. 


(ist or Ind Year.) 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. | ‘GO YE INTO 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL COACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. A L L Sa H E wo R L D.’ 





No fees unless successful first time. Backward students made to pass. Composed by F. C. MAKER. 
Exceptionally low terms, Addressed envelope for particulars, list of 
successes, &c., Guonce Henny Srarnow, Forest yee de London, E. The anthem includes a soprano solo, and a children’s mission 
-B.—Teach ho intend taking P: ted to communicate ’ 
at a ty with yy “15 these Suame. having hy —_ by the Rey. Dr. Moffat. 


4 ty - 4h 4 failure now D oada tt curaoseah Staff Notation, 4d. Tonic Sol-fa, 144. 
safely, and bright ones pushed into First . 


wo core increasing demir ean Ne Micorker wewsirencne | London: d, Curwen & Sons, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, B.C. 
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Berdletvork for Pupil-Tenchers. 
BY MISS SOPHY LOCH, 


Examiner of Needlework to the London School Board, 


WorK FOR THE hte STANDARD, 


Havinc now gone through the various points to be 
noted in cutting-out and putting together a simple 
chemise suitable for a First Year Pupil-Teacher, we 
will now pass on te the nightshirt, and suppose that 
this garment has been chosen as the one to be shown 

.M.I. The nightshirt includes all the stitches 
required, except tucking ; a sample of tuckings should 
therefore be worked on a separate piece of material 
and be tacked on to the shirt, so as to indicate to 
H. M, I. that it has been included by the Pupil-Teacher 
in her curriculum of work during the year, 

The same remarks apply to the choosing of pattern 
and material as were made in the case of the chemise; 
the cloth chosen for the nightshirts must, however, be 
somewhat stouter in make than that used for chemises. 
The cotton and needles must be suitable to the 
material. The pattern and calico being chosen, and 
the amount of material required to make one or 
several garments having been carefully calculated, the 
next step will be to measure very accurately and tear 
off the front and back breadths, allowing for turnings 
if they are not included in the pattern. These breadths 
must be of course pulled quite straight before they 
are made up. One of the usual ways of making up 
men’s or boys’ nightshirts is with a yoke at the back 
only ; this pattern both looks and wears well. 
Supposing, then, a yoke to be required, this is the next 
part which has to be-carefully cut out, then the collar, 
wrist-bands, false hems, binders, and piece of calico 
for the hip gussets must be torn off. These have all, 
including the yoke, to run the self-edge way of the 
cloth, the yoke being double. The sleeves will come 
out of a piece of calico the same breadth as the 
body of the shirt, the length, of course, varying 
according to the pattern. Shirts are always made 
with the back somewhat longer than the front; in the 
case of a yoke being required at the back only, the 
front and back breadths must be torn off the same 
size, as the required extra length for the back breadth 
will be given by the yoke. 

The shirt being now so far cut out, its different 
parts are worked in the following order :— 


1. Tack carefully round the double yoke, not too 
close to the edge, so as to keep the raw edges 
perfectly even. 


2. Place the front and back breadths t 
(making due allowance for the yoke at the back), fix 
and work the side seams. Points to be noted are— 
requisite lengths must be left for the armhole and the 
bottom §lit ; the seams must fall to the front, and the 
fells to the back. 


3. The binders (four in number) must now be pre- 
pared and placed round the armholes, 


1. 2. 3. Edge turned in once, and hemmed on to garment. 


4 Where the two binders are joined together on the inside by 
running and back-stitching, 











Fig. 25. 

They should be carried some distance below the 
bottom of armhole as shown in Fig. 25. This gives 
greater strength. One binder will be cut shorter than 
the other, as none is of course needed under the yoke. 
The shaded part of the diagram represents the 
the armhole, and the raw edge of the binder meets 
the raw edge of the armhole. 

4. The yoke must now be fixed. The turnings 
must be perfectly straight. The back breadth must 
be gathered and put into the yoke, which is often 
improved by being previously stitched. The front 
part of the yoke must be arranged and worked first, 
and then the back. The gathers should not extend 
across the back from binder to binder, but a suitable 
distance be left plain on each side, Both that part of 
the back breadth which is to be gathered and the 
part of the yoke into which it is to be put must be 
previously halved and quartered to ensure the gathers 
being evenly distributed. 

5. The front slit must now be torn down the 
required le The slit should be long enough to 
allow the collar to lie guste fat, when the shirt is being 
ironed. There are various ways of treating this front 
slit; one way is to take the slit exactly down the 
centre of the garment and hem it on both sides with 
a suitable sized hem, The left side must fold over 
the right, and the right side would have to be cut a 
little at the bottom of the slit to make the material 
lie flat, A piece of calico cut self-edge way, termed 
a ‘placing’ must be stitched previously and then 
hemmed on at the bottom of the slit to make the 
latter look neat. A similar ‘ placing’ will be hemmed 
on the wrong side to correspond, 

1. 2 Rows of stitching, 

2. ‘Placing.’ 
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Should, however, the width of the garment not 
allow of the hems being taken in the materal itself, a 
false hem can be put on both sides. Another way of 
managing this front slit is by putting on a front piece 
in the manner described when speaking of the 
chemise. It must be remembered, however, that 
women’s garments fold over from right to left, and 
men’s from left to right. The reason alleged by 
some for this rule with regard to men’s clothes, is that 
in former days the pistol used to be kept in the 
bosom, and the right hand being, of course, used 
necessitated garments being made in this fashion, 


6. The shoulders of the front breadth must now be 
sloped to match the shoulders of the yoke, and the 
latter carefully turned in once. This requires much 
care, that the material may not be unduly stretched. 
The front shoulders must now be inserted into the 
yoke shoulders, tacked and stitched on on the right 
side, and then tacked and hemmed on the wrong side. 
The hemming stitches must not be allowed to show 
on the right side. It must be remembered, both in 
putting on the yoke and in putting the shoulders 
together, that near the armhole a little open space 
must be left to allow the sleeve to be properly 
inserted, 


(To be continued.) 


———— 


The 1891 Scholarship Examination. 


BY DR, GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother-Tongue,’ 
Author of ‘Elements of English,’ ‘Entertaining Readers.’ 


1. As will be seen below, we resume this week both our 
Routines and Examination questions, 


2. Norrs ON NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Newfoundland was peer vinanar | the Northmen, about the 
year 1000 A.D., and re-discovered by John Cabot in 1497, 
on which occasion he took formal ion in the name of 
England. A settlement was, however, we rr formed b 
some Portuguese adventurers who were expelled by Sir Francis 
Drake. 

After this period numerous English Colonies were established 
from time to time along the south, in the Bay of Placentia. 
But in 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, Newfoundland and its 
dependencies were secured to the British, the French, however, 
being unfortunately allowed to retain the coasts from Bonavista 
to Cape Riche for fishing and curing stations. 

These short-sighted concessions have frequently involved 
England and France in a most unpleasant manner, and, most 
marvellously, the many opportunities afforded during the last 180 
years of extinguishing the French privilege have not been taken 
advantage of, Nay, further, by the Treaty of Paris the Isles of 
S. Pierre and Miquelon, off the south-west coast, were ceded to 
France. 

At the present time now that the lobster (which is not mentioned 
in the Treaty of Utrecht) and the minerals upon the French 
shore have immensely increased in relative importance, the Vital 
interests of Newfoundland are seriously threatened by the 
stringently exacted exercise of these alicn rights. 

In fact France, hating our presence in Egypt, is making her 
treaty-given powers most un tly felt in Newfoundlaga, in 
order to compel us, indirectly, to retire from the land of the 
Pharaohs. 

Great Britain, however, although incurring immense unpopu- 
larity in Newfoundland, is forcing that island to respect the sacred 
rights of treaties, and is endeavouring to negotiate a favourable 
settlement with France, and has submitted the disputed points to 
arbitration, ; 








Should the latter country, however, obstinately refuse any 
equitable arrangements, it is to be borne in mind that Inter- 
national Law itself expressly allows that the whole of the duties 
of States is subordinated to the right of self- tion, and it 
forbids no Act (however extreme) consistent with the nature of a 
moral being, so soon as it can be proved that by it, and it only, 
self-preservation can be secured. 

A case illustrative of this rule is afforded by a recent dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States, By the Treaty 
of Washington of 1871 it was ided that the inhabitants of 
the United States should have li in common with the sub- 
jects of Great Britain to take fish w the Atlantic coasts of 

ritish North America. Panoqoene to the conclusion of the 
Treaty, the Legislature of Newfoundland passed laws with the 
object of preserving the fish off the shores of the colony (this 
preservation being a work of the first necessity as regards the 
self-preservation of the colony’s prosperity); a close time was 
instituted, a minimum size of mesh was ibed for nets, and 
a certain mode of using the same was ibited. These regula- 
tions were disregarded by fishermen of the United States; dis- 
ew agin mes LS Oe See fishermen ; 

the matter became a subject iplomatic. correspondence, 
in the course of which the of the Treaty came unde 
discussion, It was at last decided, that no more could be de- 
manded under the exigency of such cicumstances than that 
American citizens should not be - to laws or lations 
either affecting them alone or enacted for the purpose of putting 
them at a disadvantage. 

- Some of our pupils appear to be puzzled by the fact that in 
* Division of Fractions’ the Quotient may sometimes be larger 
than the Dividend. Now, whether the Divisor be a 
Vulgar or Decimal Fraction matters not, the Principle is the 
same. 

If Division be looked upon (as it may be) as a kind of Reduc- 
tion, all difficulty disappears. When dividing 1,000 by ten, we 
er ee oe This is a good 
illustration, for if we regard t ividend as ONE thousand, we 
can also imagine the Quotient as ONE HUNDRED units, and it is 
therefore 100 times larger than the Dividend. Jmagine therefore 
the Divisor as the Umit ; if it be-one, the Quotient will equal the 
Dividend, if it be more than one, the Quotient will be less than 
the Dividend ; if it be less than one, the Quotient will be more 
than the Dividend. 

OR AGAIN, if we remember that the uct of the Quotient 
and Divisor equals the dividend, then it is quite plain that 


» . _ Dividend I 
Quotient = ES OF aticad = Dior 


From this equationit is easy to see that where wmity is more 
than the Divisor the Quotient will be more than the Dividend, 

4. Sum 4, p. 1§6.—There are several ways of solving this 
amy but the meatest one is that which utilises these two 
ormulze ;— 

Discount = Interest of Present Worth, and 

Discount = Principal minus Present Worth. 

* The true discount on a sum due 18 months hence at 4 pc. per 
annum is £22 08. 3d. What is the sum?’ 

The Discount for 1 year = 3 of £220 3s. = £14 13s. 6d. 

.”. £14 13s. 6d. = Interest of Present Worth at 4 p.c. 

. £14 13s. 6d. x 192 = Present Worth. 

.”. £366 17s. 6d. = Present Worth. 

.”. £366 17s. 6d. + £22 0s, 3d. = Present Worth + Discount. 

.”. £388 17s. 9d. = Principal. : Q.E.D. 

5. Evciip Depuctions (Zgan):— 

The following are important and probable ones—13, 20, 24, 
25, 31, 32, 36, 40, 42, 50, 51, 52, 59, 60, 68, 70, 74, 82, 83, 
92, 96, 102, 103, 105, 107, 110, 145, 118, 119, 121, 122, 124, 
135; 137, 147, 149, 150, 156, 163, 165, 166, 167, 206, 214, 220, 
313+ 344 345, 316, 317, 320, 321, 324, 326, 328, 330, 334, 340, 
341, 343» 345, 349, 352, 359. 

If the above sixty-four deductions are mastered, the candidate 
need not fear being unable to solve the scholarship ones ; for 
these latter will, in all probability, be either one of the above, 
or dependent upon or akin to them. 

6. History :— 

It is almost certain that the great bulk of this paper will 
relate to the period 1688—1891, but a few questions be set 
upon previous years’ work. It must not be f ten, that the 
Scholarship Examination, being substituted for the Fourth Year 
Examination, is intended as well for those about to desert the 

ion, as for those persevering therein. Similar remarks 


profession, 
apply to Geography, 
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WEEK COMMENCING 20TH APRIL, 1891, 





Days. | First Hour, | Seconp Hovr.| Turrp Hour. 








Algebraic Latin (see Mr. 
M Factors, or From A.D. 1688 | Huxley’s Arti- 
’ estions on to A.D. 1702. | cles), or French 
eedlework. (see Article). 
Euclid’s 
a : General Map 
Tu. aon a of the Science. 


Calico Sampler. United States. 





Proofs and expla- 

WwW. nations of ordinary 
. operations 

with Money. 


Composition 
Drawing. and History of 
English. 





Simple Equations, Latin (see Mr. 
Tr or From A.D. 1702 | Huxley's Arti- 
, Savings and to A.D. 1715. | cles), or French 














Investments, (see Artiche), 
sn ig 1.6 ai al 
to I. 20, Geography o : 
F. or United States. Science. 
Calico Sampler. 
. Revise How | Paraphrasing 
s. yw ere History, to and Table 
e Tn . ©) Roman teach of English 
or XFactions.| Period. | Reading. | Literature. 























REMARKS ON ROUTINE, ) 
(1) Except in the case of languages, the lower half of the 
rectangle prescribes the ladies’ work, when it differs from that of 
the sterner sex. , 
(2) Two copies of about six lines each should be written every 
week, one of large, and the other of smali hand. 
(3) The services of a friend should be utilised in order to give 
out the dictation. 
(4) Factors (Algebra). 
Hamblin Smith—Examples XVII. to XXVII., pp. 43 to 
51, sums 7 and 8 in all; or, . 
Charles Smith—Examples XXII. to XXVIII, pp. 93 to 
105, sums 10, 11, and 12, in all; or, 
JTodhunter—Example XV., pp. 74, 75, sums 23 to 40. 
Simp_e Equations. 
Hamblin Smith, Lr XXXII. p. 60, sums 4, 7, 10 up to 
28; and Example XXXIII. p. 62, sums 11, 15, 19 up to 39, or 
Charles Smith, Example XVI., p. 62, sums 11, 16, 21 up to 
$1, and Example XVII. p. 67, sums 11, 16, 21 up to 51, or 
Todhunter, Example XIX., p. 99, sums 16, 26, 36 up to 66; 
and Example XX., p. 108, sums 14, 24, 34 up to 64, and 
Example XXI. p, 116, sums 17, 25, 33 up to 41. 
(5) Evc.ip. 7 
Deighton—(a) pp. t to 17 and (4) pp. 17 to 34. (Scotch 


> od 
Tedhunter.—(a) pp. 1 to 11 and (4) pp. 12 to 23. (Scotch 
Code, pp. ). 

(6) MENSURATION ( Zodhunter). 

(7) ARITHMETIC, 

GENTLEMEN, Lendichury.—Read up pp. 50, $1, 58, 59, 625 
64, 68, 69. 

Lapis, Dixon and Beach.—(a), read up pp. 14'to 23, 29, 35, 


36, 37, 39, and (4) read up pp. 77 to 81, 90 and 91, and w 
sums 6, 23, 39 and 41 of Saumple XV. , 








(8) History, 

Sanderson.—(a) pp. 268 to 279, and (4) pp. 279 to 295. 
(Scotch Code, The p + ate or Plantagenet Dates) (<) pp. 13 
to 22. 

Ross.—(a) pp. 31§ to 331, and (4) pp. 331 to 346. (Scotch 
Code, Wars of the Roses.) (0) pp. ‘ 016. " 


(9) ENGuisn (a) Composition, 


Write an essay (from 16 to 20 lines long) upon (I.) ‘4 walk 
round a garden,’ ot 1. ‘ The advantages of a School Library for 
children,’ 

(4) PARAPHRASING. 

* Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour, 
England hath need of thee. She is a fen 
Of stagnant waters ; altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness, We are selfish men. 
Oh! raise us up: return to us again, 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea 3 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


(10) FRENCH. 

Professor Darqués Elementary French Course, pp. 91 to 106 
and ‘ La Jeune Gibérienne’ pp. 36 to 46, far 

LATIN, 


Read Afr. Huxley's Article and chapters 25 to of ‘ De 
Bello Gallico, " 7 " 


(t1) NEEDLEWORK (Ladies). 
Describe the different methods of darning and the purposes of 


the stitch, naming the garments and materials on which it is 
generally used. 


(12) SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS (Lad¥es), 
Hughes's Domestic Economy, pp. 413 to 423. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
1. Show that the L.C.M. of two Algebraical expressions is 
their product divided by their G.C.M. 
Find the G.C.M. and L.C.M. of 643 — sa*x — 6ax* 
4a°x — 12a%x* + gaa* and 
6a*x — 13ax? + 62%. 
Ans, 2a —'x; 30x (9a? — 4x") (2a — 3)’. 





a ¢ ac 
2. Prove that r x re, 
numbers. 


Simplify 2 —Y WEN Ys 3. 
PMY Get gy Se 4 by * 
ory + soy” 
20 (4 + Sy) (5% + 6) 

3. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 
of the other, each to each, and have likewise the angles contained 
yb these sides equal to one another, they shall be equal in every 
respect. 

ABCD is a square, ABE an equilateral triangle. If EC, ED 
be drawn, the triangle DEC is isosceles. 

4. The area of a circle is 385 feet. Find the side of a square 
whose perimeter is equal to the circumference of the circle (r = 


SP). Ans. 5} feet 
. A man laid out £14 §s. od. on gloves at 2s. 3d. per pair. 
ans of them faded, the rest he sold for £18 118. 3d. at 38. 4}d. 
the pair, How many pairs faded? Ans. 17 pairs. 
6. What income is derived from the investment of £188,497 
in the 2} per cents. at 101% (Brokerage not to be reckoned) ? 


Ans. £5,126. 


7. Subtract £1,094 18s. 11}d. from £2, 502 §s. and explain ( 
Ans. {1 6s. of. 


where the letters denote any 





Ans. 





to a class) cach step taken. 


8. In whose reigns did Addison, Smollett, Co » Adam 
Smith, B and ‘ George Elliot,’ live? Mention the writings 
of any two of them. 
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9. Write a short life of Lord Nelson or Lord Macaulay. 


10. Mention the chief islands of the West Indies, giving the 
nations who possess them. 

11, What are the chief countries of South America? Give 
their capitals and one river in each. 


12. Analyse 
Our “yo sang ‘ruce, for the night cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky, 
And thousands Aad sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded (0 die. 


13. Parse the italicised words of question 12. 


14. Write full notes of a lesson on Adverbs and Adverbial 
hrases or ( for Jnfants) on the square and its properties (either 
y paper-folding or drawing). 

15. (Ladies) Compare the relative advantages, as regards 

salary, to a schoolmistress, of 

() A country school, with a teacher's house and £60 per year, 

an 


(4) A town school, without a house, and £90 per year. 


16. Write in LARGEHAND, as a specimen of Penmanship, the 
word /reshyterian. 

Write in SMALLHAND— 

* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.’ 

17. DIcTATION. 

Those who look | on his character | without favour | or male- 
volence | will pronounce that, | in the two gat elements | of 
social virtue, | in respect for the rights others, | and in 
sympathy | for the sufferings of others, | he was deficient. | His 
principles | were somewhat lax ; | his heart was somewhat hard. | 

But though we cannot with truth | describe him | either as a 

hteous | or a merciful ruler, | we cannot 


i regard | without 
oluheden | the amplitude and fertility | of his intellect, | his 





3 
; 
| 
i 
I 


versy, | his dauntless courage, | his h 
zeal | for the interests of the State, | his noble equani- 
[aa eee 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


C. G. (Napchisber Villas, Ash Road.)}—Am much grati- 
fied with the news, and answered your note by return, but 
my letter was sent back by P.O. officials. 

H. J. (Llanybyther.)—See present Article. 

RIDLEY.—A very difficult passage. What subject, 
became predicate, yA i Stephenson extension of pre- 
— . Compare What transpired abont the South Sea 

ub 


When you cannot do as you like, the dest is to like 
what you have ¢o do. 


Kinp oF SENT. SuByJECcT. 


PREDICATE. Osject, 
The best 1 


is to like what 


(a) Prine. 
you have to do 
(4) _ after you have to do what 
(ec) Adv. to (a) (when) you cannot. te} do as you 
e 
(2) 55 » (e) you like [to do} 


as—Connect. adv., joins two sentences and mod. do, 

best—Adj. used as a noun, sing., 3rd, neut., nom. case, 
subject to Zs. 

what—Indefinite pron., sing., 3rd, neut., obj. case, gov. 
.e, do, It is unscientific to split up what into 
that which. 


(To be continued.) 








Ceachers’ Hotes of Bratwing Pessons for Standard 111.* 


By an Art Teacher under the London School Board. 





TRIANGLES. 


An LEquilateral tri 
An Jsosceles triangle has two sides equal. 


e has its three sides equal. 


A Right-angled triangle must have a right-angle, but its sides may be of any length, 
EQUILATERAL. 





13. Copy. 














13. Work. 


Draw the bottom line, which is called the BASE, and mark its length on the ruler. Mark the middle 
of ahe base, and with the square draw up a perpendicular. From the bottom of ‘the triangle to the top, 
or APEX, will be shorter than the length of the base, while the side has to be the same length as the base. 





* The Teaching of Drawing becomes compulsory on September Ist, 1891. These articles will be specially helpful to teachess 
who know but little of the subject. ‘They will teach them how to teach it successfully. 
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14. Copy. 


the base into four equal parts. 








‘a 


15. Copy. 


Draw the base the same length as in the copy, and a perpendicular at one end the same height as the 
copy. Divide each of these two lines into three equal parts, then the long side and the two inside lines will 


be parallel. 


IsOSCELES, 


RIGHT-ANGLED, 


Place the ruler with the length marked on it so that the mark is touching one end of the base and the 
corner of the ruler touching the upright line. That shows where the apex must be. Put a mark there 
and draw the two sides, Mark the middle of each side and draw the inside triangle, 














14. Work, 


Mark the middle line the same height as the copy; draw the sides and mark the middle of each; divide 





15. Work. 


Work 13, 14, 15 upside down, and 15 with the long side to the left. 





Ney 








Z\ 
e 


16, Copy. 
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Draw first the equilateral triangle adc as directed in Exercise 13. 
Divide each of the three sides into three equal parts, very carefully. 





Through these divisions draw lines which cross each other to form the second triangle, taking care that 
each line so drawn is parallel to one of the sides of the first triangle. 


Another way :—Divide the upright line da into three equal parts, and through the second mark draw a 


line equal and parallel to the base dc. 


Then lengthen the centre line downward, one division to ¢. 
Look at the six small triangles at the corners to see if they are all alike, 


OTHER FIGURES, 
RHoMBUS, 


17. Copy. 





- 4 





17. Work. 


Draw horizontal and vertical centre lines perpendicular to each other, mark the height and the width, 
and divide two opposite sides each into three equal parts, 


, (To be continued.) 








Query Column. 


Arithmetic. 

1. WATCHMAKER.—A watch is set right at noon, and at 
8.0 p.m. the next day it is 5 min. too fast ; what will be the 
correct time when its hands are together between 10 a.m. and 
11.0 a.m. the day after? 


Hands will wre at A tl ion 
oO + ©) min, past 10 = 54; min. past Io, 
warn ES 5 A in oe hes. 5 min, by the watch, 
Total time = 46 hrs. S41 min. 
hrs. min. hrs. min. min. . . 
2. 32 § 3 46 Say: 5 : Time gained, 
“Go” _ 6 
1925 2814 
ol sae 
— Sauee 
min. 
847)6192( 7549 
5929 
263 
.*. Correct time = (sary oo 744) min, past 10 
= hoo i t 10 
47 os yee pas' 
= 47,4} min. past 10 a.m. Ans, 





——==—!_= — 





2. WILson.— What is the least number by which 2,016 must 
be —— to become a perfect cube? What will the cube 
root be? By what must the cube of 728 be multiplied to 
become a periect square ? 


What will the square root be? 
(1) 2016 

= 8 x 252 
=8x 4x 63 
=8x4qxoOx7 
=2x 2x 3x 73 

.”. Least number = 2 x 3 x 7 

= 294. 
Cube root =2x2xX3xX7 


= 


(2) 728° 
= (8 x o1)* 
= 8° x g1* 
= 4 x 2? x or*3 
.”. Least number = 2 X 91 
= 182. 
Square root = 2° x 2" x gi? 


= ’ 






Saa 
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No. 7. 

t. A cistern is filled by one tap in 25 minutes and emptied by 
another in 30 minutes, If both are turned on together in what 
time will it be full ? 

2. Find the average of 18, 4}, 21, 0, 72 and 11}. 

3- In what time will £1,050 amount to £2,100 at § per cent, 
simple interest ? 

4- What does one thousand guineas amount to in 3} years at 
2} per cent. simple interest ? 


No, 8. 


1. Find the simple interest on £450 for 1} years at 2) 
per cent. 

2. A man bought a house for £150 and sold it for £210, 
What was the gain per cent. ? 

3 A bell weighing 3 cwt. is composed of brass and co 
ne wo What govsennge of auth ts en 
in the 


4- What interest would £950 gain in 15 months if £1,440 
gain £60 in 10 months? 


ANSWERS, 
No, 1. No, 2. 
1. 36 days. 1. £205 16s. 
2, 00994318. 2, *$07692 and *4285714. 
3+ =h 3. Is. 7}d. 
4 £586 2s. 6d. 4 40 per cent, 
No. 3. No. 4. 
1. yuik. 1. }. 
2. *36; 157895 ys. 2. 55} horses. 
3 £44. 3- °571428 and 1°5, 
4- 2;'; days. 4 44§ days, 
No. 5. No. 6, 
I. °037. 1, £226 16s. 
2. £1 17s. 2. ‘29411 and ‘12037. 
3. 22 and 55. 3+ 38. 5°O13d. 
4. £10 Ios, 4. £38 and £19. 
No. 7. No, 8 
1, £10 14}4s.. 1. £13 2s. 6d. 
2. *30952. 2. £17 $s. 
3. 1%}. 3- °9583 and “846153. 
4. 4} of 21s. by 4s. 6d. 4. 15}. 
No. 1. No. 2. 
I. § per cent. 1. £29 4s. 
2. 81 hours. 2. 25 per cent, 
3. £32 16s. 3d. 3. £46 13s. 4d, 
4- 4$ days. 4 14s. and 7s, 
No. 3. No. 4. 
I. 100 per cent, I. 20 years, 
2. 20 years. 2. 50 per cent, 
3- £6,369 6s, 8d. 3 £175. 
4 £100 and £150, 4 £33 15s. 
No. 5. No, 6, 
1. £353 28. 3yod. 1. £66 2s. 6d. 
2. £1 16s. 9d. 2. £3,304 33. 4d. 
~ 3 £1,516 tos, 3 £148y4. 


4. £408 12s. 6jd. 4 12}. 











No. 7. No. 8 
1. 2} hours, 1. £14 1s, 3d. 
2. T9}. 2. 40 per cent. 
3- 20 years. 3 444 and 55°6, 


4 £1,143 16s. 10}d, 4 £59 78. 6d. 


In our next issue will be found a complete set of 
Standard Ill. Test Sums for Girls, 


(Zo be continued.) 


a 


Publications Received, 





Bett, G., AND Sons.—A Simple Method of Grammatical 
Analysis (Zouisa Drewry). 


BLACKIE AND Son.—Elementary Latin Grammar: Part IL. ; 
Elementary Chemistry: Part III.; Three Hundred 
Dictation Exercises for Standards 4to 7; The Century 
Historical Reader: Parts I, and II.; The Century 
Geographical Reader: No, 4; Familiar Objects of 
Everyday Life (//assell). 


CASSELL AND Co.—A complete Manual of Spelling (Dr, 
Morell). 


CAMBRIDGE UNIveRsITY Parss.—Elements of Statics and 
Dynamics: Part II. (Zovey), 


CURWEN AND sons-——The Better Land (Serger); The Flower 
Bells (Cowley). 


EDUCATIONAL Supply ASSOCIATION.—The Practical Infant 
Reader; Nos. 3 and 2; Certificates. 


Fisugx Unwin, T.—The Century Magazine, April, 
Gotcu AND GommE.—The French Examiner (Af‘//ar), 


GrirFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, AND WELSH.—Exercises in 
Speech and Recitations: Standards I. to V. (Burreil); 
Recitation Handbook (Burrell); Misty Veils; Fortunes 
Made in Business. 

Heywoop, Joun.—Die Urzeit; or, Kindergarten German 
(Rev. Comerford Casey), 


Howpen, A, M.—-The British Empire (A/ziklejohn), 


Jounson, W. AND A. K.—Illustrations of Trades: The 
Laundress ; Natural History Plates: Squirrels, 


LoNGMANS AND Co,—Handbooks of Geography, No, 7, 

MACMILLAN AND Co,—Two Years Ago (Xingsiey). 

Puiuip, G., AND Son.—Wilcock’s Practical Drawing Cards ; 
Young Folk’s Song Book (Sol-Fa); Houghton’s Arith- 
metical Drill Sheets; The Teacher's Helpful Book of 
Mental Arithmetic (#/er). 


RuDDIMAN, JOHNSTON, AND Co.—Examination Memory Sketch 
Maps ; The Uncrowded Atlas, 
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“YOU HAVE DONE A GREAT THING WHEN YOU HAVE BROUGHT A BOY TO HAVE 
ENTERTAINMENT FROM A B6OK.—BR. JOHNSON. 

















Adopted by Recommended 
aia by 
H.M.I. 























ENTERTAINING READERS 


ABC Book Price - INFANTS’ READER Price i STANDARD ITI. Price 9d. 
PRIMER ... ,, STANDARD I... ,, 8d.|STANDARDIII. ,, Is. 
‘ecamband IV. Price 1s, 8d. 


WHAT TEACHERS SAY. 


Mr. L. Conway, Head Master Holy Cress Boys’ School, Liverpool (average 633) : —I think they 
are excellent, and quite original, and have adopted them all.’ 

Mr. E. New, Head Master Southwick Board School, Sussex :—‘I consider them to be the BEST 
I have seen during an experience of 44 years.’ 

Mr. P. Poynter, Head Master Board School, Ruarden :—‘ If I, a Head Master since 1858, may be 
allowed to judge, I should say Dr. Beach’s Books for lower standards are the best in the market.’ 


The Head Master Wesleyan School, Ealing, London :—‘ Dr. Beach’s Readers are the finest little 
books (Infants) of their kind I have ever seen. 

Mrs. Rogers, Head Mistress Granby Road Board School, Manchester :—‘ Charmed with them,’ 
(Infants’ books). 

Mr. Thos. C. Elliot, Head Master er Boys’ Board School, Sheffield :—‘ Dr. Beach’s 
New Readers will, I am sure, be popular ; they are original and “ Entertaining.” We had demonstrative 

roof of the latter at home. I placed them in the hands of my children, and we had to use rather urgent 
nguage at “ meal-time” to get them to lay them aside to have their food.’ 

Mr. Herbert Wills, Head Master Halliwell Road School, Bolton :—‘I am charmed with your 
New Infant Readers.’ 

Mrs. Curphey, Head Mistress Beech Lane Schools, Macclesfield :—‘ Will make the Reading lessons 
longed-for by the children. I am having them throughout the school for the coming year.’ 

Mr. J. T. Titchener, Head Master Wesleyan School, Whitchurch :—‘ Certain to be great 
favourites with the scholars. They are very original and full of interest.’ 

Mr. G. H. Pitt, Head Master Ardsley Board School, Barnsley :—‘I have seen Standard I. and 
am delighted with it; it is quite out of the ordinary run of Reading Books. If the others are equal to it, I 
shall never rest until I have a full set throughout the school.’ 

Mr. J. Porter, Head Master Manse Lacy School, Hereford :—‘The books are novel, and are 
quite a new departure from the ordinary School Reader, and although full of fun and amusement, I find a 
vein of good instruction underlying all the stories, so that the books will not only amuse, but will help materially 
to sharpen the wits of the scholar. These books will be gratefully welcomed by all teachers into whose 
hands they may fall.’ 

Mr. F. Baxter, B.A., Head Master Boys’ Board School, Bideford :—‘ My boys are enraptured by 
Dr. Beach’s ag En Reader No. 2.’ 

Mr. Thos. W. of Head Master Christ Church Schools, Stone, Staffs. :—‘I like Dr. Beach’s 
Readers very much indeed, and so do the children ; this is a conclusive proof that they are “ entertaining.” ’ 

Mr. T. Morgan, Priory Street Boys’ National School, Carmarthen :—‘ Having heard so much 
about the excellency of Dr, Beach’s Entertaining Readers, I shall be very pleased to receive specimens ‘of 
Standards I. and ITI. 

The Head Mistress of a Large Infants’ School (average upwards of 800) :—‘ Will you kindly 
send me specimens of Dr, Beach’s Entertaining Readers, which have been recommended to me by H.M.I.?’ 

The Head Master of a Certified Industrial Boys’ School writes:—‘A few days ago I was 
speaking to one of H.M.I.’s respecting Reading Books. He spoke very highly of Dr. Beach’s Entertaining 
Readers.’ 


LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Paintep py W. P. Grirrita & Sons (Limitep), and PusLisHep By JoskpH HuGues & Co. ror THE EDUCATIONAL 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHING ComPANY (LIMITED), AT 5, Pitcrim Street, Lupcate Hitt, Lonpon, E.C 























